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world is what it is by virtue of its organic relation to every other 
part. In general outline, this view seems to me to be eminently 
satisfactory; but what is needed is to work this view out in 
detail, and in this task, or rather in the exposition of its results, 
Professor Lloyd does not seem to have been successful. No doubt 
the fault is in the expression and not in the thought. But books 
presumably are intended to bring thought to expression. The 
opacity of all Professor Lloyd's writing, and the offhand way in 
which, in this book, he refers to historical events as proving 
abstract formulas, when the connection between event and for- 
mula is what one wishes to have made out, lead to despair rather 
than to enlightenment. Without denying the profundity of the 
author's view or the smartness of his paradoxes, I should 
seriously protest that a philosophical book should not sacrifice 
clearness to paradox, or insight to mystification. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
Cornell University. 

Cranmer and the Reformation in England. By Arthur D. 
limes, M. A., Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1900. Pp. xix., 199. 

Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snell, M. A. (Oxon.) Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1900. Pp. x., 243. 

These two volumes are the first issues of a new series entitled, 
"The World's Epoch-Makers," published under the editorship of 
Mr. Oliphant Smeaton. The subjects of the twenty-eight vol- 
umes, which make up the series, are, for the most part, well 
chosen. But at times the selection of the "epoch-makers" seems 
arbitrary and artificial, and we may reasonably hope that editor 
and publishers will yet add others to make the series less abrupt 
and more satisfying. Why, for example, should place not be 
found for Plotinus ? And why not for Abelard and for Aquinas ? 
Why not, too, for Melanchthon and for Knox ? Why should the 
"Herschels" appear, and neither a Kepler, nor a Galileo, nor a 
Newton, nor a Darwin ? Then, again, we have Descartes, but not 
Malebranche, Spinoza, but not Leibnitz. We have Rousseau, too, 
and neither Maine de Biran, nor Cousin, nor Comte, nor Renou- 
vier. Besides, there are many other names, some of which at 
least might have been included, as, for example, Berkeley, Hobbes, 
Fenelon, Locke, Butler, Rosmini, Carlyle, Vinet, Mill, Schopen- 
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hauer, Lotze, Ritschl, etc. "A valuable conspectus" of the most 
prominent movements "in theology, philosophy, and the history 
of intellectual development" to the "present day," had need to 
supplement largely the twenty-eight volumes that make up the 
series as announced. 

The first volume in the series, on "Cranmer and the Reforma- 
tion in England," has been written by Mr. A. D. Innes with con- 
siderable ability, and in a spirit of carefulness, we might almost 
say of enthusiasm. He has attained not a little success in the 
rather difficult task of imparting freshness to matters that are 
stale and well-worn. His mode of marking the stages of the 
English Reformation is not that which we think the most helpful. 
However, Mr. Innes adapts the divisions he has chosen very well 
to his treatment of the subject. After dealing, in an interesting 
fashion, with the unrest of the time and the work of the Oxford 
Reformers, Mr. Innes touches on the Lutheran revolt. It is, to 
say the least, rather misleading to take away from Luther (as 
on p. 27), the glory of being lonely "prophet" and path-breaking 
"pioneer." To say (as on p. 28) that "if Luther had died in 1521, 
nine-tenths of his work would have been already accomplished," 
is to tax our faith rather heavily. When Mr. Innes comes to deal 
with Cranmer, his position is, in one important respect, correct. 
He does not think Cranmer's "conduct while he was archbishop 
ever verged on the heroic." Two points in his treatment of Cran- 
mer are of especial interest. These are, his attempt to justify a 
more than usually favorable estimate of Cranmer, and his 
endeavor to make out a case of "unique" distinction for Cranmer 
in respect of his having "preserved" what Mr. Innes calls "com- 
prehension coupled with historic continuity" for the Anglican 
Reformation. Despite the skill with which his contentions are 
put forward, we think Mr. Innes is, in both cases, far from con- 
vincing. He is too prone to take optimistic views of Cranmer, 
and seems rather bent on making an "epoch-maker" out of him. 
Despite the good hopes we had formed of his performance, we 
are at last left with an uneasy feeling that he has not escaped the 
snare of the special pleader, without being in the least aware of 
it. The usefulness of the book is enhanced by an excellent index, 
and some useful chronological tables. 

The second volume, on "Wesley and Methodism," consists 
mainly of an outer narrative concerning the men and movements 
with which it deals. Its presentation of facts is marked by a 
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certain piquancy that rivals much of our ordinary fiction writing, 
but is scarcely well adapted to themes like "Wesley and Meth- 
odism." Mr. Snell claims to "record history philosophically," 
and, if all that is required for doing so is non-adherence to the 
exact sequence of events, his claim may be allowed. But we had 
always thought such a claim purported more — even some philo- 
sophical grasping and grouping of principles, sources, and issues, 
and some unifying of events and occurrences. It cannot be said 
there is much of that power displayed in the book before us. It 
is, in fact, the absence of such a mode of treatment that we mainly 
miss. No collation of facts, and no clustering of incidents, will 
suffice to present and explain either a great personality or a large 
and vital movement. Not all his reading in pursuance of his 
task has given Mr. Snell the sympathetic appreciation and insight 
necessary for doing justice either to the man Wesley or the 
movement Methodism. We miss, in the Wesley given to us here, 
those grand spiritual and inspiring qualities without which Wes- 
ley could never have been the man he was. We miss, too, any 
save the most indifferent sort of theological appreciation of Meth- 
odism as part of religious world-development. If Wesley was a 
"king of men" (preface), a "glorious being" (p. 42), and "pre- 
eminently a man" (p. 243), then one would naturally have liked, 
not simply to be told these things, but to find John Wesley live in 
Mr. Snell's pages in somewhat of the regal beauty, lustrous 
splendor, and super-eminent humanness of character which these 
fine phrases suggest. So far from that, the Wesley we are there 
left with is a rather small man, of somewhat curious and contra- 
dictory character, incapable, of all things in the world, of being 
an "epoch-maker." And if Methodism was what even Mr. Snell 
allows it to have been, and "arrested national decay and infused 
new life into Christianity" (p. 242), then it deserved better at the 
hands of the church of its own time, and of Mr. Snell to-day. 
Neither from the one source nor the other has it received the 
large, comprehensive, and sympathetic treatment born of deep 
insight, wide outlook, and rich experience. The style is clear, 
forcible and readable, but lacking at times in dignity. There is 
no index to this work. 

James Lindsay. 
Kilmarnock, Scotland. 



